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Public School? 


Mk. Tyzer: Today education is an explosive subject; yet no adult can 
xpect to be employed in business, agriculture, industry, or the profes- 
ons without education. Responsible citizenship and ability to live hap- 
ly and effectively demand education. 
It is no wonder, then, that parents care about the quality of the 
hools which their children attend. They want to know how to tell a 
bod school and what they can do to develop and maintain good 

ools in their communities. To help answer these questions is the pur- 
pse of this Rounp Taste. Lewis, as a school superintendent, do you 
ant parents looking at the schools critically? 


‘Mr. Lewis: I am convinced that one of the biggest jobs which we 
ave ahead of us in public education today is to convince parents that 
re really want them to be constructively critical of our public schools. 
or years we have said in America that the schools belonged to the 
eople. Traditionally education took place in the home, and the people 
ecided finally to set up a legal substitute for education in the home. 

e have never, however, been able to implement this shibboleth which 
e throw around about “the schools belonging to the people.” So I am 
pnvinced that it is our big job to convince people that we really want 

em to be critical of the schools. 

a. Tyrer: Is it possible, Anderson, to find any yardsticks, when 
ur schools are local schools and are so different from one part of the 
ountry to another? 

Mr. Anverson: We do not have in this country a national system of 
ducation nor even within a single state do we have a uniform system 
£ education. We want our schools adapted to the needs and the de- 
xands of the local communities. However, as one who has worked in 
shools and as a parent now with children in schools and as one who 
as observed many schools, I am sure that we can find certain qualities, 
srtain standards, in these schools which will help the citizen to deter- 
nine whether his school is a good school or not. 


Mr. Tyzer: What can the three of us tell a parent to look for first? 
1 
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Mr. Lewis: I am convinced that the first thing that a parent shou 
look for in the public school is the general morale of the school. As 1 
visits schools, he is very apt to find that the morale is good or bad; ana 
if he looks around the school, he can see some indications of good anf 
bad morale. 


Mr. AnpERson: We sometimes call that the “spirit” of the school, 
we not? I remember several years ago hearing Professor Clyde Hill « 
Yale University tell an incident on the occasion of a visit to the schoer 
As he was walking into the school yard he found two little youngste# 
sitting on top of a third one, and they were having a general brawl. 
an adult he thought that he should step in and find out what was going 
on there. As he tells the story, the two youngsters on top of the thin 
one pointed out to Hill that the third youngster had taken a nail ani 
scratched the wall in that school, and these youngsters said that the 
were proud of that school and did not want this youngster disturbing ii 
Hill says that before he ever walked into that school he knew that 
would find a good school—that the spirit would be high, that thf 
morale would be good—because these youngsters were proud of the: 
school. 


Mr. Tyxer: Anderson’s point, I believe, is an important one. But 4 
I visit schools I see another thing which can be easily observed: Doeg 
the staff, do the teachers generally have a clear view of what they a 
trying to do—what their purposes are? Are their purposes in harmonf 
with the basic aim of instruction of children? Is that not an importa 
thing to look for? 


Mr. Lewis: It is one of the most important things and over and ove¥ 
again I keep repeating that schools are for the instruction of childrer 
It does not seem to me that parents recognize this, and it is important 
that we keep emphasizing with them that schools are not for other put 
poses really; they are primarily for the instruction of their childre 
We might say a word or two about this point, because it is so important 


Mr. Anpverson: I think that we would agree that any social institution 
or business must know where it is going if it is going to get there; in: 
good school we will find purposes and objectives. We hear today some 
times the criticism made that schools are confused, but I believe that ws 
would agree that a good school wants the youngsters to learn how t 
read, to spell, to write. These schools are interested in qualities of citi 
zenship—that these young people learn about our country’s history, it! 
culture. Those objectives will be found throughout the good school 
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Mr. Tyter: Another thing which I look for is the drop-out rate. You 
tnow that only about half of the young people who start in the high 
chool, even in the United States of America, ever complete and grad- 
late from high school; and this varies so that in some high schools per- 
aps 90 per cent of them will finish, whereas in some, only 10 or 12 per 
ent will finish, so that I always try to find out what the drop-out rate 
§ in visiting a high school. 


Mr. Anverson: This is a symptom of a good school, and it is one 
vhich is easily ascertainable if the citizen will ask the administrator of 
he school. I remember some years ago, when I was at work in the state 
£ Minnesota, we were not happy that that state ranked very low among 
he forty-eight states in the percentage of its teen-age rural youth who 
emained in school. To us this was a symptom that the schools of that 
tate were not doing their job. 


Mr. Lewis: This would not just be a problem in rural America 
ither, because undoubtedly many of these problems which we are havy- 
ng today with delinquency, the gang influence in the large cities, is 
oming from these youngsters who do drop out of school because the 
nigh school does not offer them some of the things which they need. 


Mr. Anverson: That is why we believe this is so important a point, 
necause we feel that the youngsters can be getting a better education in 
he school than they can get on the street. 


Mr. Tyer: But what can you do to hold more youngsters in school? 


Mr. AnpERSON: To me, a good school will have broad offerings which 
ill meet the diverse demands of the various young people in that 
chool with their different interests, their different abilities. It will not 
e a school with a narrow curriculum, a narrow set of offerings, let us 
ay, strictly academic. It will have work there in the vocational area, in 
ut and music. 


Mr. Tyzer: Lewis, do you think that this is really possible when you 
emember that half of the high schools in the United States enrol fewer 
han two hundred children? 


Mr. Lewis: That brings us to another basic problem with which 
barents should become acquainted. It is impossible to have a good high 
chool unless there is a good tax base behind the program, and parents 
should be concerned about whether or not there is a sufficient tax base 
behind the children in the high-school area in which they live. Possibly 
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one of their jobs is to “work for reorganization of school districts on 
possibly consolidation in some of the areas. ; 


Mr. Anpverson: We know that many of our states are making markec 
progress in the consolidation of districts. The consolidation of district 
in itself is not important except that it does provide resources for school 
sufficiently large to meet the diverse needs placed upon it. . 


Mr. Lewis: I would like to say a word about this problem of offerq 
ings in the high schools. In the metropolitan Detroit area we are having 
lots of problems with what some people call the “hot-rodders.” I know 
a very enterprising high-school teacher who is able to work with some 
of those boys in a program in his high-school shop where, instead oi 
pushing them out of the high school, he is able to control them by help: 
ing them with their cars—with their hot rods—and by keeping in touch 
with them he is able to keep them from some of these bad influencesg 


Mr. Tyzer: Then you are really concerned that the high school is able 
to appreciate and do something about every individual in the school 
and there will be differences in ability and differences in interest—but 
you want them all to work and to learn. 


Mr. Lewis: And many times to capitalize on the things which the 
have as very personal objectives themselves. 


Mr. Tyrer: Another thing which I look for when I visit schoold 
throughout the country is the attitude which they take toward extra 
curricular activities. Do you find that important in judging a school 
Anderson? 


Mr. Anperson: Certainly. As we look at the extra-curricular activitiess 
we are not so interested that it has a championship football team or 4 
band dressed up in gaudy uniforms but rather that it has a broad 
program of so-called extra-curricular activities in which youngsters cai 
be interested and through which they will be educated. 


Mr. Lewis: That is why I want to say again that in talking witht 
parents we ought to convince them all the time that they should weight 
the school in terms of the instruction of the children in the school. The 
things which you have mentioned many times take high priority in tha 
community, and lots of money is diverted for what we call extra 
curricular activities. As we call the attention of parents to the fact thati 
those things must be weighed only as they make a contribution to tha 
instructional program, we are apt to get parents convinced that they are 
not so important as some of the other things. | 
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Mr. Tyter: Thus far we have been talking about things at which we 
an look about the whole school. We ought to turn now more particu- 
arly to what goes on in the teaching. What about the professional staff 
f teachers? Can we find anything there which we would expect in 
very good school? 


“Mr. Anvrrson: We would agree that a school should have good 
hysical facilities—good buildings. But I am sure that we would also 
ay that perhaps the single most important element in the school is the 
uality of the teaching staff and its professional leadership through its 
dministrators. 


‘Mk. Tyter: But what do you mean by “quality”? How do you find a 
eaching staff with quality, Lewis? 


Mr. Lewis: Are they real professional teachers? Do they have the 
aining and the understanding of the job in working with children? Do 
hey have some of the basic understandings of child growth and devel- 
pment? Are they convinced that this profession in which they are is 
ighly important to them and to society? Over and over again we hear 
leople say that the good old teacher, the committed teacher, is disappear- 
ig from the scene. I do not believe that that is true with the group of 
ounger professional people coming into the field. For instance, we 
ave lots of young men in elementary education, and we find that they 
re the very finest group of newer young teachers because they are so 
ommitted to working with younger boys. 


‘Mr. Anpverson: That is extremely important. The teaching should be 
iewed by the citizen looking at his schools as a profession; it should 
e understood that teaching can be a professional undertaking. 


Mg. Lewrs: Do you not think that it is also important that teachers be 
tommitted to what is good practice? If a certain community is not ready 
lo accept it, they should not be willing always to be expedient but should 
ake time to be patient with parents, explain to parents that good 
practice is important, that many times some of the problems in instruc- 
on come from the fact that we go along with the expedient thing 
ather than holding to what a professional person knows is good 


| Mr. Tyzzr: I have spent a good many hours visiting classes, and I 
a that one can observe within the class things which would enable 
ou to tell a good school from a poor one. For example, when I visit a 


lass and I find that the teachers are raising questions, or the children 
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them to try to think and to try to find answers to things, when I 
that the students throughout the classroom are actively thinking anc§ 
working and trying to do something about learning, when I find that i 
the classroom the teacher shows real respect for the children, and thag 
children show respect not only for the teacher but each other, wher 
there is evidence that the teacher understands the differences among 
children in the classroom and tries to help each one of them individ 
ually, when I move from one classroom to another and find that there 
is consistency throughout the school in what they are trying to do anc 
the values which they hold, then I am pretty sure that this is a goo 
school. 


Mr. AnpERsoN: You are saying that perhaps the traditional schoot 
was one in which in the typical classroom we had what we might cal! 
a “lesson-hearing room”—that the teacher made the assignment, th 
pupils studied it, and recited it back to the teacher. But today we do no 
consider that a good classroom performance on the part of the student 
and the teachers. Rather we consider that this classroom might be 4 
laboratory for learning where the students are active, busy, not simply 
in a physical sense, but intellectually active, probing, searching; ancf 
through that process they are learning. 


Mr. Lewis: One of the phrases which we use so often in educatiory 
which bothers parents is “pupilteacher planning.” Many times ther 
misunderstand that the leader of the group in working with the stu 
dents is simply trying to involve them in making some decisions, no 
turning the classroom over to them; but it implements the thing abou 
which you are talking. If they have some basic needs and can express 


them, they are more apt to be interested in the whole classroom prod 
cedure. 


Mr. Tyter: I think that that is true; but we have had a very heavy 
increase in population of small children in the last few years; and are 
Wwe not getting to the point where classes are so large in many schools 
that this kind of attention cannot be given by the teacher? What size 


class do you expect if you are going to get good teaching in yout 
schools? | 


Mr. Lewis: We certainly would not want more than twenty-five 
youngsters in a classroom with one teacher. But, here again, maybe w 
have some clues in talking with parents, because there are many project! 
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mder way now where parents may become involved in helping in some 
E these overloaded areas. As you know, one of the projects of the 
unds for the Advancement of Education is to work with parents to 
¢ if they cannot discover some ways in which volunteers can be used 
_ some of these classroom projects, or even in the cafeteria at noon, or 
n the playground. It would be a good thing, I think, for parents to 
nvestigate with their school administrators how in these overcrowded 
onditions they can make a contribution. 


Mr. Anverson: The essence of our stating that we feel that the opti- 
aal class size is perhaps twenty-five is that in that kind of situation the 
acher has the opportunity to work with the individual pupils, can 
pme to know their abilities and their limitations, and can plan a pro- 
which is relevant to that child. 


‘Mr. Lewis: Yes, I think that. If we think about a teacher working with 
group of children, pretty much as a mother-substitute in the elemen- 
ary schools, it is impossible for the individual differences to be con- 
dered if we get over twenty-five children per teacher. 


Mr. Anverson: I remember here of working with perhaps the teacher 
ho had the best reputation of any person with whom I have ever been 
ssociated in the field of education. This teacher, who will remain un- 
amed, was a teacher of English in a high school. This teacher was be- 
sved by the pupils, by the other persons on the staff, and by the par- 
ts, to be the best teacher whom they had ever had. I frequently 
isited this teacher, not to check up or supervise, but to see if I could 
pme to understand what this teacher had. As I walked into that class- 
pom day after day, I would typically find this teacher casually moving 
bout the room, with a small group over in one corner, maybe an indi- 
idual child in another one, and so on. These students were reading, 
ere writing, and were planning. This teacher was not up in front 
ecturing these students but moving around among the groups of 
oungsters who were busily at work, as you pointed out, Tyler, on the 
rings which were important to them. 


Mr. Tyter: That is very important, I believe. 
What about the way in which a good school reports to its parents? 
; that a thing at which we ought to look? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes. It is another one of the areas where parents want to 
o a lot of investigation. The movement recently has been to report as 
zany things as possible other than subject matter to parents and report 
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older methods of reporting, we are turning to letters; we are turning ti 
individual consultation with parents. I am afraid many times that pas) 
ents do not understand the objectives of our newer methods of report 
ing. 

Mr. Anperson: Our criterion here is that the school should make f 
and adequate reports to the parents on the work being done by thi 
children and that our old system of reporting perhaps gave too lit 
information. Through conferences and letters, which you have mert 
tioned here, the school is able to give to the parent more adequate infor 
mation about the achievement of that child in school. 


Mr. Lewis: The parents should indicate to the teacher especially the 
they would like more information. I can remember an instance of 
teacher who had spent hours in preparing one letter, in which 
thought she had done a wonderful job in explaining some of these prob 
lems to the parent. The letter came back with a note on it saying tha 
the parent thought that it must be all right. She had not had time ta 
read it, but she had signed it anyway. 


Mr. Tyter: That raises another point: What does a good school di 


in helping parents with regard to their plans and aspirations for thet 
children? 


Mr. Lewis: This is another area where we need to get the parents 
school and talk with them about it. I think that we have not done 
good job of interpreting to parents some of the information which 
have about the capabilities and the aptitudes of their children. Afte 
all, the child is the most precious possession which the parents have 
Their hopes and aspirations for their children are so great that a 
parents want the very best for their child. We find at school many time! 
that they do not measure up in certain aptitudes. Yet, we do not do 
good job in interpreting this to the parents. The parents ought to com 
to the school and insist on interpretations. 


Mr. Anperson: Are you not describing a good guidance program 
Mr. Lewis: Yes; I think that is what we are talking about. 
Mr. ‘T'yter: But what is a good guidance program? 


Mr. Anpverson: To me a good guidance program in a school is | 
program which gives to the pupils themselves, as well as to their pai 
ents, information about themselves. More than information, it giva 

| 


| 
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sistance in making wise vocational choices, wise plans for further 
ducation, and will also help these children on their personal emotional 
ifficulties as they may occur in the school. 


Mk. Lewis: It ought also to call to the attention of all our parents that 
here are wide individual differences in the rate with which children 
ow, for instance; that it does not necessarily mean that a child is 
amb because he is slow in developing. If we make that proper inter- 
retation, as professional people, perhaps we can make the situation at 
ome and at school much better in the learning process. 


‘Mr. Tyrer: A group of our faculty at the University of Chicago 
ecently cooperated with a community in the state of Illinois to help to 
dentify talents of children between the ages of ten and fourteen. They 
ound that in a good many cases children had unusual talents of which 
heir parents were not aware and that, by identifying them early and 
elping them capitalize on those, many children would have a chance to 
ecome much more talented than would have otherwise been possible. 
This suggests to me that we ought to look at the other side of our 
bicture. We have been talking mostly about what to look for in a good 
chool. What can parents do to help make the school a better school? 


Mr. Anperson: The parents can do many things. We talked a mo- 
ment ago about the consistency of purpose within the school. Perhaps 
n the home we should find a consistency of purpose. It does not neces- 
arily need to be the same as that of the school but perhaps comple- 
nentary to it. In this home, above all things, I believe that we should 
ook for security for the child, so that as he moves into the school he will 
ye the self-assured youngster which we want. 


Mar. Lewis: There is another point which I would like to stress. It 
ems to me, in my twenty-seven years in the public schools, that I have 
een a difference in the basic attitude of parents about schools. I would 
ike to emphasize with parents that when we were in school—I am 
alking about the generation to whom we are talking today—there was 
yeneral support for the public school. It seems to me that generally 
yarents said if you get in trouble at school, you are in trouble at home. 
[here was good support. That is not so true today. Again parents need 
o know about the program in schools so that they can support the 
rogram. 


Mr. Tyter: Typically the child is in school for not more than thirty 
jours a week. He is at home or under the supervision of the home two 
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or three times that many waking hours besides the time he is asleepe 
If education is to go on, it has to go on at home and in the communi 
as well as at school. Unless there is that kind of understanding 0: 
everybody concerned, an effort to try to make it a good educationas 
place to learn at home, at school, at the church, and other places where 
the children may be, you are not going to have an effective educationa: 
program. j 

Mr. Anverson: But I expect that you have heard as many discussion, 
about homework as I have. To me the arguments for and against home: 
work are not as significant as the matter of having in the home ade 
quate programs, let us say in music or in listening to the radio, the tele 
vision program, the provision for books which children may rea 
magazines, and so forth, which complement the education which goe: 
on in the school. 


Mr. Tyzer: Can the parents do anything else besides what they do i 
the home? Can they help to get better general support and develop 
ment for the school through cooperative activity? What do you fin 
Lewis? 


Mr. Lewis: I wanted to mention the fact that the National Citizen 
Committee movement for support of the public schools is one which is 
making parents aware of this problem of support. I think that parent: 
want to know how they can make themselves felt. The P.T.A. move 
ment is one where parents can voice their opinion about the school: 
They can talk directly with the teachers about the schools. All schoo 
administrators have an open-door policy with parents where they invite 
people to come in and be constructively critical. The whole thing i 
plements this parent-school relationship which is so important if we are 
going to improve the public schools. 


Mr. Anperson: Lewis, as a school superintendent, would you not sa¥ 
that the election of the school board is an important civic responsibilit 
on the part of the people? 


Mr. Lewis: Yes. Our schools are not national; they are not state ir 
their organization; they are local; and the local board of education ir 
most states has almost direct control of the instructional program an¢ 
certainly of the other parts of the program. 


Mr. Anverson: I was interested in your mentioning the Citizeat 
Committee movement. This goes beyond the P.T.A., does it not, whictl 
is typically restricted to parents and teachers? In this movement all the 
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terested citizens of a community may come together to study their 
ho ols. 


Mr. Lewis: And many times it is not just for raising Fede Some- 
mes we get diverted to this business of just raising funds for schools. 
| Many cases it is to be a counseling organization about the instruc- 
onal program. 


Mk. Tyrer: Today the Rounp Taste has devoted the full half-hour 
‘two important questions of parents: how to tell a good school and 
hat they can do to develop and maintain good schools in our commu- 
ties. The three of us have agreed that, although many variations are to 
found among schools about the country, there are several important 
atures which would be found in all good schools. One of them is high 
Orale among teachers and children. Another is clear purposes, con- 
stent with the basic aims of instruction of children. Another one is a 
w rate of drop-outs. A fourth one is the broad offerings which give 
portunity for all children to work in fields which are meaningful to 
em. A fifth one is a really professional staff. A sixth is that children 
e really at work in the classroom, thinking, reading, writing, and dis- 
ssing. Then we also realize that parents can make the home a 
ace to stimulate and encourage learning. They can provide opportu- 
ties which will tie in with the school, so that the home and school to- 
ether can do a much better job than without it. 
We have also pointed out that parents can help to set high standards 
or their schools and cooperate with the school staff. If the parents show 
eat respect for education, if they set the kinds of standards for which 
hey care, and they are not satisfied with a sloppy job, then it becomes 
wuch more likely that the community will have better schools than if 
le parents keep a completely laissez faire attitude and hands off of 
hat goes on. 
So, it is possible, we believe, for parents to tell a good school and for 
arents, in cooperation with the school staff, to maintain and improve 
1¢ schools of their community. 


WHAT KIND OF PUBLIC DO WE WANT FOR | 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS?* | 


By Francis $. Chase 


Director, Midwest Admiristration Center, Located af the University of Chicago 


* 


Alfred North Whitehead, nearly thirty years ago, declared: “In thr 
conditions of modern life the rule is absolute, the race which does na 
value trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your heroism, not a! 
your social charm, not all your wit, not all your victories on land or ¢ 
sea can move back the finger of fate. Today we maintain ourselve: 
Tomorrow science will have moved forward yet one more step, an: 
there will be no appeal from the judgment which will then be pre 
nounced on the uneducated.” 

Since Whitehead wrote those words, science has moved forward in| 
series of steps that have included the atom bomb, the H-bomb, the jet 
propelled bomber, and the guided missile. This statement of Whitehead’ 
could become the epitaph of Western civilization unless we take prompt 
ly the proper steps. If these accents of doom are distasteful, we may spea! 
with equal truth in the language of hope, noting that mankind’s advance 
toward the great freedoms and the great aspirations of the human spiri 
can be as rapid, and only as rapid, as the rise in the level of thinking an 
acting brought about by improved education. : 

A critical public opinion is one of the basic conditions for improvin 
the quality of education. We have not yet developed such a critic 
public opinion. For evidence we can draw on observation and exper 


*From a speech delivered by Mr. Chase at a Conference on Developing Public Unde: 
standing and Responsibility for Education, August 10, 1953, at the University of Chicag 
The Midwest Administration Center is located at the University of Chicago and is or 
of eight centers directing a national program for the improvement of educational ac 
ministration, The Centers at the University of Chicago and Michigan State College hav 
been working on the nation’s first research project to take stock of relations betwee 
public education and the press and radio. In commenting on this project, Mr. Chase sait 
“Schools, newspapers, and other communications media must form a partnership | 
producing an informed public with the ability to discriminate, make wise decisions, af 
work together effectively for the achievement of common objectives. To improve educatio 
we need . . . a critical public that will be satisfied with nothing less than the be: 
. . . The price of the needed improvements in education is an aroused, informed, af 


critical public which will assume responsibility for providing education adequate © 
our needs.” 
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ice. We may cite as partial evidence a recent study, conducted by the 
ersity of Wisconsin, in collaboration with the Midwest Adminis- 
ion Center. After careful studies, involving evaluation of the educa- 
aal program and interviewing of key leaders in sixty communities, 
€ investigators could find no relationship between the excellence of 
e schools and the degree of satisfaction that people had with their 
hools. In some communities where educational programs were of 
tremely low level, the people appeared as well satisfied as in com- 
Inities where programs were of high quality. This certainly does not 
dicate a critical opinion in the sense that judgments are made on 
é basis of valid criteria. 
My own experience as a school administrator confirms that. Instead 
ding the public in the communities in which I worked overly 
itical, I found the people far too complacent, far too ready to accept 
sond-rate teaching and procedures that should not have been tolerated. 
oreover, the typical parent always tends to be quite reticent about 
pressing dissatisfaction with the kinds of experiences which his child 
having in the school. So we are concerned with what seems to me to 
t a tremendously important topic—that of developing public under- 
anding and responsibility for education. 
As part of the setting for this topic, I would like to draw briefly from 
alter Lippmann’s notion of the triangular relationship between the 
ene of action, the picture in men’s minds, and the response to the 
ture. Lippmann points out that people on the scene of action cannot 
rer comprehend completely what goes on. At best they can get a simpli- 
ed version which does not do violence to the facts and which gives 
me balance and some perspective to the picture. But what people act 
1 is the picture in their minds of what happens on the scene of action. 
s applied to schools, this means that people respond to the pictures 
their minds of what is happening in the schools; and judgments are 
ade by viewing these imperfect pictures of events against a background 
: stereotypes of what the role of the schools should be. But their re- 
onse, which is always, as Lippmann points out, to the pictures in their 
inds, works itself out upon the scene of action and produces changes 
ere. 
For a simple illustration we might take a situation in which a teacher 
-a social studies class is attempting to develop understanding of the 
fferences between our system and the Soviet system in Russia. This 
ay be done in an analytical fashion, aimed essentially at giving the 
udents a better understanding of the merits of our institutions. A 
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child goes home and makes an incomplete report of what has happenee 
The father, who is having labor troubles in his own shop, immediate: 
connects his pictures of the two-events. He begins to think that wha 
is wrong with this country, the reason people do not behave the we 
they should, is that they are getting the wrong kind of doctrine in tH 
schools. He rushes off to his business association or an American Legia 
meeting and makes a speech about the teaching of communism in t 
schools. Unless the level of public understanding of schools is high i 
that community, this may build itself up until indignation meetings ai 
held and groups of citizens go to the school board demanding that th 
teacher be fired or that the superintendent be replaced. This illustrate 
a response to a distorted picture in the mind, working itself out upc 
the scene of action. The consequences are often not in accord with wit 
public policy. 

Obviously that kind of response does not represent what I am talkin 
about when I plead for a critical public opinion for education. Befo: 
elaborating what I do mean, let us ask what we mean by the public of th 
public schools. Of course, if we look at it one way, the public of th 
American schools is the entire American populace—160,000,000 peop 
as of today. In each community it is at least the entire electorate in th 
community. But actually in that aggregation of people there are mar 
persons who are quite passive with respect to the schools. If we acce] 
Professor Harold Lasswell’s definition that a person passes from @ 
attention aggregate to a public when he begins to believe that what } 
wants can affect public policy, a rather high proportion of citizens : 
most of our communities do not belong to the school public. Our su 
veys show that a very high proportion of citizens have little expectatic 
that what they want can affect public policy with regard to educatio 

So I raise the question as to whether we really want an enlarge 
public in the sense that there are many people who want to get in 
the act of setting policy for education in their communities. Some « 
our studies show that, even in those communities where great effor 
have been made to get large numbers of citizens to participate in ed 
cational planning, there is apparently only a small proportion of # 
citizens who are conscious of playing any significant part. When y 
interview or sample with questionnaires the citizens in a communit 
very few report that they have been active in educational planning 
policy-making, and very few, in most communities, indicate any € 
pectations that they should be. 

Another point which comes out of these surveys is that the kind 
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formation which people have about their schools is quite sketchy and 
accurate in even the best communities. Maybe we are expecting people 
know things that there is no particular reason for their knowing. 
(hen we ask them what the average teacher’s salary is, we find that 
ost people do not know. When we ask them what proportion of the 
hool dollar goes for teachers’ salaries, again large proportions do not 
. If we ask whether or not American history is taught, how it is 
ught and where it is taught, many people will make only a rough 
s. Certain other things they do seem to know; and these concern 
lite often what we used to call the “extracurricular activities,” par- 
ularly athletics. 

‘When we make content analyses of newspapers, we find that athletics 
one frequently occupy more space in the newspaper than all other 
ews concerning the schools; and way down at the bottom of the list 
‘anything on the curriculum and methods of instruction. In some 
cellent communities the ratio for athletics has been 40 to 1—that is, 
) inches of news for athletics alone to every inch for all other aspects 
the curriculum and methods of instruction. We find that physical 
ducation gets the lion’s share even of that small proportion given to 
€ curriculum. 

So we have, in general, a public which does not have a very good 
nderstanding of what is going on in the schools and a public without 
juch expectation of changing school policy. But there is another, and 
perhaps more serious, defect; and that is that we have not succeeded in 
ving the American people any adequate concept of the role of educa- 
pn in our society or of the role of teachers in the society. As a matter 
: fact, that shortcoming may be due to the fact that the profession 
self has not succeeded in defining a qualified teacher or in measuring 
aching competence in any real sense. 

I believe that we have to take the kind of gamble which consists of 
ing to convey an accurate picture of the schools in their present 
tuation, with all their strengths and all their shortcomings, and try 
get the people in the community to measure this against a concept of 
hat good schools might do. When they do that in most communities, 
ere is going to be a considerable gap; and I think that the public ought 
be asked to make the decision as to what course of action should be 
ken to bridge that gap. The alternatives need to be put before people 
uch more clearly than they ordinarily are. In this sense I think that we 
eed a critical public—one that is impatient with second-rate provision 
r teaching and with second-rate teaching, a public that will set a 


professional eonmd for teaching and hold eachen toa rien ns 
responsibility. 

But we cannot expect the public to lead school administration on 
School administration often does not behave as though teachers v ij 
people who could be trusted with professional responsibility or permi ui 
to work under professional conditions. If someone suggests, as I ha 
over a period of many years, that the teacher with a group of studen 
should have essentially the same kind of responsibility that the cured 
has in the operating room, objections begin to rise very rapidly. Som 
say, “That’s unrealistic. The kind of teachers we have can’t carry tha 
kind of responsibility. We must provide close supervision because mam 
of the teachers are poorly trained.” So they provide close supervision 
and the able men and women take a look and say,’“I don’t want t 
teach under those conditions.” | 

When we made a nation-wide survey of satisfaction in teaching, th 
thing that stood out as I analyzed the data was the craving of teacher 
especially the stronger teachers, for professional freedom and respon 
sibility. Now, of course, professional competence is the price of sua 
responsibility; but, if we are going to get in larger numbers men am 
women who can carry that kind of responsibility, I think that we hav 
to begin to place the responsibility on the teachers whom we no‘ 
have. There is some risk in that; but, by and large, our belief in demos 
racy is that people tend to measure up to responsibility and grow undd 
responsibility. So, if we can put the teacher in a position of greate 
responsibility, many of our teachers would rise to the responsibilit: 
People in communities, seeing that the teacher has this professional r 
sponsibility for the development of children in given age groups or 1 
given areas of content, would demand that positions be filled with pri 
fessionally competent people. If our approach were on that basis rathe 
than on the basis of salary, I think that we would move more sure: 
toward our goal—admitting the very real difficulties to be overcome : 
this moment. 

We must define more exactly the role which should be played t 
citizens through various types of organizations, by the teachers, ar 
by the school baat and the administration in the making of decision 
with regard to education. One of the principal issues is what kinds « 
denisiaas should be made in terms of getting everybody into the ai 
(on the principle of everybody’ s having a voice in everything whic 
concerns him). This issue was sharpened for me by a report whic 
I heard recently of citizens’ committees assisting in the selection of th 
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ce. This is what we employ teachers. and administrators for”? 


sh other agencies, we can find a way of raising the level of policy 
ns with regard to education, community by community, and state 


te role in making these great decisions, then what we learn can be 
red to broader areas with the prospect of raising the level of the 


joice with which we hope to surround individuals in this country. 
fe must, through raising the level of education and through raising 


i effectiveness of communication, reach a point where the sum total : 


these individual decisions by free men will move us toward the gen- 
al welfare, because we are-living in the kind of world where a seties 
Wrong guesses can very speedily prove disastrous. 
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Oks for the elementary grades, Is that the proper kind of 

be exercised by citizens’ groups; or is that something which 

ens groups ought very consciously and deliberately to stay away 
and say; “This is a decision that requires a high professional com- - 


‘conclusion, I would say only this: If, through these various studies ee . 
we are conducting and through the work which is being done — - 


€; if we can discover the kinds of organization and the kinds of — 
ures which will interest-people and allow them to play an appro- 


ea policy decisions of the American people for all kinds of issues. - 
time is short-if we want to preserve and extend the freedom of = —~ 
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